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CONGRESS OPENS 
NEW SESSION 


VER PHOTO: THE FLAG ON THE 
ROOF OF THE SENATE OFFICE BLDG. 
RAISED, MAKING A STRIKING 
PHOTOGRAPH OF THE CAPITOL DOME 
iDER THE STARS AND STRIPES. 
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FAMILY REUNION 


Like all other American families, the 


Roosevelts like to get together at Christmas- 
time. Photo at right shows them grouped 
in front of the White House Christmastree. 
The center of attraction is the newest Roose- 
velt grandchild, John Boettiger, ]r., crawl- 
ing on the fl Sitting on the floor are, 
left to right: Anna Eleanor Dall, Diana 
Hopkins he ughter of Secretary of 
Con erce Harry H ypkins who-—since her 
mothe! leat] Ss aways spent Christmas 
with the Roosevelt _ and Curtis Dall. In 
chairs, left to right: Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Mrs. S D. Roosevelt (the Presi- 


dent's mother Mi | I inklin D. Roose- 
velt, Ji holding Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
rd), The President, Mrs. John Boettiger 
the President's daughter), Mrs. James R. 
Roosevelt (the President’s aunt). and Mrs. 
John Roosevelt. Standing, left to right: & 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., John Roosevelt, 

and John Boettiger. 
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Snowball Season 
Opens in Capital 


Washington D. C. had its first snowfall of 
the season as Congressmen from all parts of 
the nation came to the capital for the opening 
of the second session of the 76th Congress. 

An annual event among the page boys of 
House and Senate is a snowball fight in front 
of the Capitol. (See photo above.) There are 
21 page boys in the Senate, 41 in the House. 
Page boys do all kinds of services for Congress- 
men. They serve as messengers, answer tele- 
phones, call Congressmen to the telephones. 
Page boys must be at least 12 years old and 
not over 16. They are required to go to school 
trom 8:30 to 9:30 a.m. and from 7 p.m. to 


9 p.m. five days per week. 
PHOTO AT LEFT: 


Snowballing on the White House grounds: 
Anna Eleanor Dall and her brother, Curtis— 
grandchildren of the President—toss a few 
New Year's snowballs at each other during the 
holiday visit with their grandparents. Curtis, 
who is 9, and Anna Eleanor, who is 12, live 
in Seattle, Washington. 
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76th CONGRESS 
Second Regular Session 

The second session of the 76th Con- 
gress of the United States opened on 
January 3rd. 

Ninety-six Senators and 435 members 
of the House of Representatives left their 
various home states to attend the meet- 
ings of the two houses of Congress in the 
Capitol Building in Washington, D.C. 


What “76” Means 


In speaking of this Congress as the 
“76th Congress” holding its “second ses- 
sion,” what do we mean? 

Here is the explanation of “76”: Every 
two years, the people of the United 


ended, war broke out in Europe. 

What are some of the problems facing 
Congress at this session? Problem No. 1 
is the budget for 1940. A budget is a 

lan for spending money. No doubt your 
Family has a budget. 

How does Uncle Sam spend his mon- 
ey? Most of it goes for keeping up the 
regular work of the Government — the 
Congress, the Executive (President’s) 
branch, the Supreme Court and other 
federal courts, the many different bu- 
reaus and departments in charge of ag- 
riculture, commerce, labor, Coast Guard, 
Indian affairs, Forest Service, aviation, 
rivers and lakes, weather, immigration. 

Large sums are needed for the Army, 


Congress will now decide how much 
the Government will be allowed to spend 
during 1940. The President has made up 
the budget he wants Congress to ap- 
prove. If Congress doesn’t like it, Con- 
gress will have to decide where to cut 
down some of the money. Many people 
are demanding that the Government 
“economize.” By this they mean that the 
Government should spend less money so 
that taxes can be reduced. 

The cartoon on this page shows Con- 
gress, with the ax “economy,” wondering 
just where to begin cutting. The Presi- 
dent is — to Congress “Now, where 
would you like to begin?” 


Trade Treaties 
A second problem before Congress 
concerns the trade treaties with 22 na- 
tions. These treaties, or agreements, 
make it possible for us to sell more 
goods to the other nations, and to buy 
more from them in return. 





States go to the polls to vote for 
Congressmen. Members of the 
House of Representatives serve 
for two years. Then they come 
up for re-election. Many of 
them are defeated, and other 
Representatives take their 
places in Congress. 
Senators’ Term 

Also, every two years, one- 
third of the Senate is elected. 
Senators serve for a term of six 
years. 

So, every two years we elect 
a House of Representatives and 
one-third of the Senate. 

The first Congress of the 
United States served from 1789 
to 1791. The second Congress 
from 1791 to 1793. The Con- 
gress that is now meeting in 
Washington is the 76th that has 








People who are in favor of 
the treaties say they improve 
world trade, and thus help eur 
own trade and prosperity. If we 
buy from other countries, they 
will buy from us. 


But there are many business 
men and farmers in our country 
who say they are hurt by the 
trade treaties. For example, the 
cattle farmers and meat pack- 
ing companies object to our 
trade treaty with Argentina. 
This treaty allows Argentina to 
ship beef into the United States. 
In return, Argentina buys man- 
ufactured goods from us. 





U.S. cattle farmers and meat 
packers are opposed to the 
treaty, because it hurts their 
sales of beef. 


Many other groups have sim- 








been elected. Its term runs 
from 1939 to 1941. 


About “Sessions” 


This is the second session of the 76th 
Congress. Each Congress holds two reg- 
ular sessions, one session each year, start- 
ing the first week in January. The 76th 
Congress opened its first session in Jan- 
uary 1939. The session lasted until Aug. 
5. Congress had so much business to at- 
tend to that it kept in session longer than 
usual. 

Sometimes Congress is called into a 
special session, at the request of the 
President. This happened with the 76th 
Congress. The Congress adjourned 
Aug. 5 and was called back for a special 
session starting Sept. 21. The purpose of 
the special session was to pass a new 
Neutrality Law. After the first session 


Herblock for N. E. A. Service 
“NOW, WHERE WOULD YOU LIKETO BEGIN?” 


Navy and Marines (armaments), for re- 
lief, for the construction of public build- 
ings (public works), for helping the 
farmers (farm aid), for pensions. 

Where does Uncle Sam get the money? 
Most of it comes from taxes. These are 
taxes on incomes, duties on imports, rev- 
enue taxes‘on goods like whiskey and to- 
bacco, and social security taxes. 

But sometimes Uncle Sam_ spends 
more money than he receives in the form 
of taxes. Where does the Government 
get the money to make up the deficit 
(the difference between money spent 
and money received)? The Government 
borrows the money from banks and from 
people. This borrowed money must be 
paid back at some future time. 


ilar complaints to make against 
the trade treaties. But the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Hull believe 
that the treaties are all for the good of 
the nation as a whole. 


Labor Laws 


A third big problem before Congress 
concerns the labor laws. These are the 
National Labor Relations Act and the 
Wages and Hours Act. 

The President and members of Con- 
gress hope that Congress will be able to 
get its work done quickly at this session. 
Congressmen want to return to their 
home districts as soon as possible. All 
435 members of the House and one-third 
of the Senate must stand for re-election 
next November. They want to be back 
in their home districts so that they can 
win the support of the voters for the com- 
ing election. 
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THREE WARS 


ON A WORLD 
1940, A New Decade 

January | st was not only the beginning 
of a new year, but the beginning of a new 


decade. A decade is a period of ten 
years. We have just passed through the 
decade of the nineteen-thirties. Now, as 
1940 begins, we are in the decade of the 
"forties. 

The nineteen-twenties are remember- 
ed as a time of great business prosperity, 
and also as the “Jazz Age”—a time of 
jazz music, reckless spending of money, 
and gambling in the stock market. 

The nineteen-thirties will be remem- 
bered as the decade of business depres- 
sion and the efforts of President Roose- 
velt’s New Deal to solve it. 

What do the ‘forties hold in store for 
us? 

The ‘forties are not getting off to a 
very good start, as far as world peace is 
concerned. When the whistles lees in 
the new year, three wars were raging on 
our world. 

Let us sum up what is happening in 
each of these wars. 


Germany Scuttles 
Battleship, Liner 


The war between Germany and 
Great Britain-France is now in its fifth 
month. On land there has been little 
fighting. 

In the air there have been occasional 
raids on naval bases, and many observa- 
tion flights. But there have been no 
raids on cities. Each side refrains from 
bombing the other's cities for fear the 
other side will start the same thing. 

But at sea the war has been fought 
bitterly. The strong British navy is do- 
ing all in its power to keep ships from 
entering Germany or ti iking esa out of 
Germany. 

The Germans have many submarines 
and two “pocket battleships” as “ 
on the seas,” 


raiders 
out to sink British and 
Before Dec. 17, there 
were three German pocket battleships. 
One has been sunk. She was the Ad- 
miral Graf Spee. 


Raider Caught 


The Graf Spee sailed the southern 
part of the Atlantic Ocean, preying on 
British and French merchant ships. She 
sank nine merchant ships, while British 
warships searched in vain for her. Final- 
ly three British cruisers caught up with 
the Graf Spee off the coast of South 
America. They opened fire on the Ger- 
man battleship, and the war's greatest 
naval battle was on. 

All day and into the night the battle 
continued. Shortly after midnight the 
Graf Spee, badly damaged, steamed into 
the harbor of Montevideo, Uruguay. She 
had lost the battle, and sought safe ty in 
the harbor of a neutral country. 


French ships. 
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FOUR EARTHQUAKES IN 32 HOURS: This .m ap shows 


where earthquakes struck four distant parts of the world within less than a day 


and a half. 


The first quake occurred in ary ua at 7 a.m. on Dec. 26. The same 
day, seven destructive quakes shook Turke 


illing 30,000 persons and doing a 


tremendous amount of damage to buildings. “The next day, El Salvador e xper ienced 


a fairly heavy earthquake. 
Angeles area, 
time. ) 


A few hours later, a minor quake was felt in the Los 
(Dates and times on map shove are based on Washington, D. C., 
The Turkey earthquake was.a terrible thing. 
disaster in Turkeys history. The Los An 
but no one was injured, and the property 


It was the worst natural 
_— quake caused buildings to sway, 
amage was slight. 





The government of Uruguay gave 
Captain Hans Langsdorff three days to 
repair his ship and leave Montevideo. 
Outside the harbor, the British cruisers 
waited. Would the Graf Spee try to 
break through? Perhaps Captain Langs- 
dorff would have decided to try it, if he 
had had his own way. Or he might have 
decided to turn his ship over to the 
Uruguayan government to be interned 
(kept in harbor) for the duration of the 
war. 

But Captain Langsdorff had no choice 
in the matter. Orders from Germany 
were to scuttle (sink) the Graf Spee. 
rag Langsdorff and his crew took 
the Graf Spee just outside the harbor, 
and planted dynamite on the ship. 

Three days later, in a hotel in Buenos 
Aires, C aptain Landsdorff killed himself. 


Columbus Down 


Some of the finest passenger liners 
afloat belong to Germany. Her Europa 
and Bremen are well known on the 
Atlantic crossing between New York and 
Germany. Germany’s third largest liner 
was the Columbus. 

On Dec. 14, the Columbus slipped out 
of Vera Cruz on an attempt to cross the 
Atlantic. Off the coast of Charleston, 
S. C., the U. S. cruiser, Tuscaloosa, on 
neutri ality patrol, sighted the are 
and trailed her. Next d: ay, Captain 
Wihelm Daehne of the Columbus ra- 
dioed the Tuscaloosa that he had sighted 
a British destroyer, the Hyperion. The 
Hyperion signalled the Columbus to 
stop. She stopped, but not for the pur- 
— of being captured by the British. 

Captain Dae shne had radio orders from 
Germany to scuttle his ship if it was 

caught. So the Columbus followed the 
Graf Spee to the bottom of the sea. 


Finland’s Stand 
Against Russia 


The Finns are surprising the world by 
the way they are stopping the Russian 
troops. The severe winter weather (20 
to 30 degrees below zero in the north) 
is to the Finns’ advantage. 

The Finns outsmarted the Russians 
when the Russians made an advance 
over a frozen lake. The Fianish artillery 
rained shells down on the ake, breaking 
the ice in a thousand places, and drown- 
ing many of the Russian troops. 

Russian tanks were stopped by Finns 
who hid themselves in the snow, and 
tossed pop-bottles filled with gasoline 
into the works of the tanks. 

The Russian government decided to 
send 300,080 more troops to the front. 


Japan Continues 


War on China 
Since July, 1937, Japan has had her 


armies in China, trying to conquer the 
country. Japanese troops have seized all 
of China’s seacoast, and most of China’s 
large cities. 

Japan’s invasion of China has been of 
great concern to several other nations, 
principally the United States and Great 
Britain. British and American companies 
own property and do business in China. 
Part of the Japanese plan is to drive out 
the British and American companies. 
Because of this plan, the United States 
Government has not been on very friend- 
ly terms with the Japanese Government. 


Many Americans are demanding that 
we stop selling goods to Japan. Without 
supplies from the United States, Japan 
would have a harder time carrying on 


the war. 
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Sea Battle Fought 
Inside Safety Zone 


The naval battle between the German 
Graf Spee and British cruisers (see story 
on opposite page) brought the war very 
close to American shores. People stand- 
ing along the shore in Montevideo could 
see part of the battle. 

The American nations are eager to 
keep the sea war at a further distance 
from the shores of North and South 
America. Soon after the war started, 
representatives of the 21 American re- 
publics met in Panama and drew up the 
Declaration of Panama. This Declara- 
tion asked the warring nations to do no 
fighting within 300 miles of American 
shores. The “safety zone” established by 
this Declaration extends from the Cana- 
dian border to Cape Horn, along both 


east and west coasts. 
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The map above shows, by a broken 
line, how this “safety zone” looks on 
paper. Note the “battle area” where the 
Graf Spee fight took place. 

The warring nations do not recognize 
the Declaration of Panama. 


Now the American nations are won- 
dering how they can make the warring 
nations respect the 300-mile-wide zone. 
If another battle between British and 
German warships takes place within the 
zone, should an American warship go to 
the scene and try to stop the fighting? 

This is a good question for discussion 
in class. 
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™ | Acme 
FALLS: The Seneca Indians of 


Western New York have been trying for years to get the United States Government 
to give them a strip of land one mile deep on the American side of the Niagara 
River, between Lakes Erie and Ontario, This strip includes the American side of 
Niagara Falls. The Senecas say that they are entitled to the use of the land by a 
treaty they signed with the U. S. Government in 1888. Now the Senecas say that 
they are entitled to some of the money made by the Niagara Falls Power Co. The 
Government gives this company permission to operate an electric power plant at 
the foot of Niagara Falls. Photo above shows Chief Bigkettle, of the Seneca Nation, 
pointing to the Falls. The Federal Power Commission, of the U. S. Government, 
will hold a hearing to decide on the claims of the Senecas. 





PEACE MOVES 


Christmas messages 


President Roosevelt and Pope Pius 
XII sent messages to the world at Christ- 
mas time, expressing hope for peace. 

The President’s message was address- 
ed to the Pope, leader of Roman Cath- 
olics the de = over; and to a Protestant 
leader and a Jewish leader in the United 
States. The Protestant leader is Dr. 
George A. Buttrick, president of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America. The Jewish leader is Dr. 
Cyrus Adler, president of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America. 

The President, in his message to the 
Pope, announced that he was sending 
a representative of the United States to 
the Vatican City (the city in Rome, Italy, 
where the Pope lives and where the 
Roman Catholic Church has its world 
headquarters). Myron C. Taylor, a 
Protestant, formerly head of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, will be our country’s 
representative at the Vatican. 

The Pope and Mr. Taylor will discuss 
what can be done to prevent another war 
in Europe after the present wars have 
ended. 

The Pope, in his Christmas message, 
said that a “just and honorable peace” 
must guarantee the right to independ- 
ence of all nations, large, small, strong, 
weak. The true needs of all nations must 
be recognized, and nations must disarm. 


MORE HEADLINE NEWS ON PAGE 12 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Uncle Sam starts payments 


Jan. 1, 1940, is an important date in 
the history of the United States. It 
marks the start of old-age insurance pay- 
ments by the United States Government. 
It is the first time our Government has 
ever had a plan of this kind. The plan 
was made by Congress in 1935 when 
the Social Security Act was passed. 

Persons 65 years of age and over will 
receive monthly checks from the Gov- 
ernment. The amount of the check will 
depend on how many years the person 
has worked, what his wages amounted 
to, and whether anyone is dependent on 
him, or her. Monthly pensions to single 
persons will range from $15 to $30 a 
month. A married person, whose spouse 
is still living, is entitled to 50% more. 

Where does the Government get the 
money to pay these pensions? The 
money comes from a fund which is raised 
by taxing employers and employees on 
the wages paid to employees. The tax is 
1% each month for both employer and 
the employee. 

After 1942, the tax for each employer 
and employee will be increased to 2%. 
Beginning in 1949, it will be 3%. 

Old-age pensions are not the only 
feature of the Social Security Act. The 
Act also provides for payments to the 
unemployed, to the blind, to the needy 
aged who have not earned money, and 
to dependent children who are in need. 
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YOUNG KING COAL 


New Uses and New Machinery 


HEN we wrote the headline 
for this article our first im- 
pulse was to write it “OLD 
KinG COAL. 


we decided to write it 


But on second thought 
“Younc KING 
Coat.” And here is the reason for our 
change of mind. 

Have you ever known an old man 
about whom people would say: “Oh, 
ves. Mr. Adams is 80 years old, but 
he’s young in spirit. There's a lot of 
life in him vet.” 

Well, that’s the idea we want to put 
across about coal. It’s 80 million years 
old. It’s one of the oldest materials on 
(or in) the earth. But it’s also one of 
the most up to-date. 

First we will say a few words about 
the age and origin of coal. Then we 
will explain about coal’s up-to-date- 
ness 

Prehistoric Times 


Ages ago, before there were any 
animals in the world, this earth was 
almost covered with large and small 
ferns. You have seen ferns, growing 
in a garden, with tiny delicate leaves. 
Can you imagine ferns so large that a 
single petal would cover a truck? That 
is how large ferns were in the begin- 
ning. The world was a great, swampy 
forest in those days. And the decay- 
ing leaves and stems of the ferns 
formed a thick, black mass over the 
rround. 

Then the world grew cold. The 
plants were covered by a heavy cap of 
ice. As the ice melted, volcanoes in all 
parts of the world spilled layers of 
hot. molten stone over the land. 
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DRILL CREW of two men drilling a 


hole into which explosive will be placed 
for blasting loose the coal. The drill is 
electrically driven. Goggles protect men’s 
eyes from flying chips of coal. 


Anthracite is the hardest of all coal. 
It is almost smokeless, and leaves lit- 
tle ash. Anthracite is grayish black in 
color. It is used mainly for heating 
homes. Nearly all of the anthracite in 
this country is mined in eastern Penn- 
sylvania. 

Bituminous, usually called “soft 
coal,” is a bright, shining black coal 
which is mined in all parts of the 
United States, with Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia leading in production. 
We use more bituminous than any 
other fuel. Its main use is in mills, fac- 
tories, and railroads. It burns easily, 
and is used to make steam for running 
machinery. When burnt, bituminous 
gives off gases and tarry substances 
which are used to make many by- 





Anthracite Institute 


AFTER A BLAST, miners return to load the leose coal into small cars. But 


before doing this they make sure that the roof is strong and sound. Photo above 
shows miner testing roof to determine whether it has been weakened too much. 


Pressed by the ice and cooked by the 
volcanoes, the stems and leaves of the 
ferns hardened. if you dig 
deeply enough in almost any place in 
the world, you will find the solid re- 
mains of these plants. And we call 


Today, 


these remains coal. 

There are three main kinds of coal: 
1, anthracite (pronounced an-thruh- 
sight); 2, bituminous (bi-too-mi- 
nus; pronounce the first i as in it); 
3, lignite (lig-night; pronounce the 
first i as in it), 


products from coal. We will say more 
about these by-products later. 

The third and poorest kind of coal 
is lignite. It is brownish in color, and 
contains less carbon (the substance 
which causes coal to burn) than any 
other kind of coal. 

Now what's new in coal? What 
about this up-to-dateness mentioned 
in the first part of the article? 

There are new uses for coal, and 
there are also new ways of mining and 
handling coal. 
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LIQUID COAL was used to run this 


Pontiac car shown in photo at right. No 
change in the motor was necessary. Liquid 
coal consists of finely powdered coal 
mixed with light oil. Demonstration was 
made in Chicago by scientists of the 
Research Foundation of Armour Institute. 


We know something about new 
uses of coal from our “Textiles” and 
“Plastics” theme articles in the Dec. 
4th and Dec. 11th issues of Junior 
Scholastic. 

An important fact to keep in mind 
about coal is this: When coal is burn- 
ed in the proper equipment (such as 
when it is made into coke or illumi- 
nating gas), a thick, black, oily liquid 
is left over. This is called coal tar. 

Now this coal tar contains a large 
variety of chemical substances. You 


would have to be a chemist to appre- 
ciate just how many different sub- 
stances can be obtained from coal tar. 
We will list a few, just to give you 
an idea: dyes, carbolic acid, TNT (the 
naphthalene, 


explosive), and other 
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CUTTING MACHINE being placed in position in bituminous mine at Maids- 


ville, W. Va. The machine has 


a saw-like cutter bar which can cut to a depth of 9 feet. 


Cutting makes it easier for coal to be blasted loose by explosive. (See photos page 6.) 


substances used in making asphalt, 
varnishes, tarred paper, drugs and 
medicines, and perfumes. 

That’s enough for new uses of coal. 
Now we will take up the new ways of 
mining and handling coal. The coal 
industry (the coal mine owners of the 
country) are using new ways of min- 
ing x and h: indling coal so that they can 
bring down the price of coal. 

Do you have a furnace in your cel- 
lar for heating the house? If so, what 
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fuel does it take? In recent years, 
many families and business com- 
panies changed their furnaces from 
coal- burning to oil-burning. They did 
this because oil had come down in 
price, and because oil was much 
easier and cleaner to handle. 

In order to keep more people using 
coal, the coal mine owners realized 
that they would have to bring down 
the price of coal. Coal mine owners 
were also faced with higher labor 
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Wide World 


costs and higher taxes. What were 
they to do? 

Their answer was “mechanization.” 
They designed machines to do a great 
deal of the work. These machines re- 
duced the number of men needed, 
and increased the number of tons that 


could be mined each day. 


The machines used in the mines are 
cutters, loaders, and conveyor belts. 
Cutters dig through the coal with a 
big saw-like cutting bar. 

Loaders scoop up the lumps of 
coal, and load the coal in mine cars or 
on conveyors. 

Outside the mine, new machinery 
is being used to clean the coal and 
break it up into various sizes. Various 
types of furnaces take different sizes. 
You can buy anthracite in the follow- 
ing sizes: (these are the names actu- 
ally used) lump, egg, stove, chestnut, 
pea, buckwheat, rice, and barley. 

You can also buy it powdere d. Ex- 
periments are being conducted with 
powdered coal, mixe od with a light oil, 
to be used as a fuel for automobiles. 
(See photo top of page.) The coal 
owners are leaving no lump unturned 
to find new uses for coal! 

News F.iasu: German scientists 
have found a way to obtain edible 
fats and oils from coal. This news 
was announced last week by a Ger- 
man refugee scientist, Dr. Willy 
Lange, who is now at the University 
of Cincinnati. 


@ This is Article No. 14 in Junior Scholas- 
tic’s “Man Advancing” series. 
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Three Kidnapped Girls 


A Daniel Boone Story 
By JOHN BAKELESS 


\ A P HEN Daniel Boone led a 
party of pioneers to Ken- 
tucky in 1775, he chose a 

place along the Kentucky River as a 
site of the first settlement. It was 
named Boonesborough. Later other 
towns sprang up in Kentucky, but for 
many years Boonesborough was me 
largest and best fortified of these 
towns. 

Life was difficult and dangerous 
for the Boonesborough pioneers. The 
greatest danger was from the In- 
dians, who resented the coming of 
the white man to the forests and 
canebrakes of Kentucky. 

The Kentucky pioneers had signed 
treaties with various Indian tribes, 
but even so, there were Indian chiefs 
who could not be pacified. When- 
ever they saw the chance, they led 
their braves on raiding parties 
against the white man. 

Daniel Boone was outstanding for 
his ability in dealing with the In- 
dians. He knew just how to handle 
them. He was well-acquainted with 
their ways. He could tell what their 
actions would be under all kinds of 
conditions. 


By the summer of 1776, Boones- 
borough began to feel fairly secure. 
There had been no Indian raids for 
months. Daniel Boone himself lived 
in an unfortified cabin by the river, 
and it is said that a few other set- 
tlers had even built cabins on the 
other side. 





This story is from Danie! Boone by John Bake- 
lees. It is used here by permission of the author 
and the publishers, William Morrow, New York. 
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Everything seemed so safe that on 
Sunday, July 7, after the usual Bible 
reading, a party of three young girls 
went for a paddle on the river. Jem- 
ima Boone was suffering from a 
“cane stab” in the foot. It was not 
an infrequent injury, since the stub- 
ble of broken cane was sharp, and 
young girls and even grown women 
rarely wore shoes in the summertime. 
Jemima wanted to soak the wound 
in the cool water of the river, and 
Betsey and Fanny Callaway went 
with her to paddle. 


‘Leer three were the belles of 
Boonesborough. Betsey, sixteen, was 
engaged to marry Samuel Hender- 
son. Jemima and Fanny, though 
only fourteen, already had serious 
suitors eager to marry them. Daniel 
Boone was at the moment enacting 
the role of stern parent, opposing the 
marriage of so young a girl to Flan- 
ders Callaway, a nephew of Colonel 
Callaway. 

Daniel Boone is said to have seen 
the girls on their way, and then to 
have strolled off on one of his soli- 
tary rambles. If that is so, he did 
not go far, for it is quite certain that 
he was soon back in the cabin with 
his mocassins off, taking a quiet Sun- 
day afternoon nap. 

The two Callaway girls paddled 
about, with Jemima Boone steering 
and dangling her bare foot in the 
river. The current carried them 
slowly downstream until they were 
about a quarter of a mile below the 
fort, and then drew them toward a 
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Jemima mdde the pony troublesome, 
and tumbled off at every possible excuse. 


steep cliff on the other side of the 
river. 

Not being very skillful or very 
strong, they had trouble with the 
canoe and, according to some stories, 
got stuck on a sandbar. Struggle as 
they might, they could not control 
the canoe, and “it would go to the 
other shore despite of their hearts.” 

The cane came down so close to 
the water's edge here that its 
branches hung over into the river. It 
was an ideal hiding place for five 
warriors, who had been watching 
the fort and who, observing the girls’ 
struggles, had quietly waited to see 
if they might not drift within reach. 

The band included some Shaw- 
nees, who seem to have met the 
Cherokee chief, Hanging Maw, in 
the forest. He had come north along 
the Warriors’ Path to stir up the 
northern tribes against the white 
men who were encroaching on the 
common hunting grounds. 

As they silently waited, the boat 
drifted nearer and nearer. The girls’ 
futile struggles with the paddles only 
brought it closer. When they had 
drifted into shallow water a few 
yards from shore, the Indians 
pounced on them. One ran waist- 
deep into the water and, seizing the 
canoe by the “buffalo tug” at its 
prow, tried to haul the craft to shore. 
Little Fanny Callaway, the smallest 
of the three, whacked him over the 
head with the paddle until it broke. 
Betsy, too, with her paddle struck 
out as hard as she could, until the 
other Indians made signs that they 
would upset the canoe unless they 
stopped. 

The little white squaws were then 
easily overpowered, dragged through 
the shallow water to shore, and 
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then, under cover of a densely 
wooded ravine, rushed to the hills 
which edge that side of the river. 
Their screams were instantly silenced 
by the threatening flourish of knives 
and tomahawks. One warrier seized 
Betsy Callaway by the hair and 
threatened to scalp her if she made 
another sound. After that, the mute 
threat of the tomahawks was enough 
to keep them quiet. 

When the Indians reached the 
hilltop, Jemima Boone, who was not 
Daniel Boone's daughter for nothing, 
announced that she would not go an- 
other step. They could kill her if 
they wanted to, ‘but her bare and 
wounded foot was a good deal worse 
than death. The Indians at first 
threatened, but the fourteen-year-old 
girl was stubborn. Troublesome pris- 
oners were casually tomahawked in 
most cases, but the American Indian 
has a gentle way with children, 
always, and these girls were little 
more than children. Besides, Hang- 
ing Maw, when not upon the war- 
path, was a kindly soul, indulgently 
inclined. Bowing to the inevitable, 
he and his braves provided moc- 
casins for Jemima and for Fanny Cal- 
laway, both of whom were barefoot. 
Then they cut, off the long skirts of 
all three at the knees, so that they 
could travel more easily, and let 
them make wrapped leggings out of 
the scraps against the underbrush 
and brambles through which they 
would have to go. 


The wily savages as usual divided 
their party going through cane- 
brakes, so that the trail would be 
hard to follow. They forced their 
captives to do the same thing, and 
even to walk down little streams to 
hide the trail completely. Where 
possible, the Indians traveled on the 
barren tops of ridges. where they 
left less “sign” than in the lush vege- 
tation of the lowlands. Hanging 
Maw led the party toward the Shaw- 
nee towns, 


nie war party camped that night 
not far from the present city of Win- 
chester, Kentucky, after coverin 

some ten or twelve miles. Each gir 
was then pinioned for the night with 
thongs at the elbows and set against 
a tree, since it was impossible to lie 
down when bound in this way. One 
end of the thong was tied to the 
tree and the other held by a sleeping 
Indian. The three were placed far 
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enough apart so that they could not 
reach each other, while the Indians 
sprawled on the ground in a circle 
around them. 

As soon as it was light, Hanging 
Maw started his band off northward 
as fast as he could, the girls still 
full of confidence that they would 
be rescued—a confidence that dwin- 
dled as the day passed with no 
signs that the rescuers had found 
the trail. 

By leaving as much evidence of 
their passing as they could, the 
quick-witted daughters of the pio- 
neers aided the pursuit which they 
knew would do its best to follow 
them. Betsey Callaway, the only one 
with shoes, managed to dig her high 
wooden heals into any damp earth, 
and especially into the mud at buf- 
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An Indian concealed in the canebrake. 


falo wallows, as plain evidence that 
a white woman had passed that way. 
They managed to lag behind the In- 
dians whenever possible, and break 
a good many twigs. When the war- 
riors asked suspiciously what they 
were doing, the girls replied inno- 
cently that they were tired and were 
helping themselves along by grasp- 
ing the bushes. 

Once the Indians detected Betsey 
Callaway in the act of breaking a 
twig. They threatened her with their 
tomahawks, but they never noticed 
that she was slyly tearing off bits 
of her clothing and dropping them 
on the trail. One fragment of her 
white linen handkerchief even had 
the name “Callaway” marked on it. 
Eventually, the Indians knocked the 
wooden heels off her shoes to keep 
her from leaving marks, but the 
dauntless little sixteen-year-old con- 
tinued to leave the imprint of her 
shoe-sole. 
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It was not long before the gi 
prisoners found another way of dis- 
turbing their captors. Encountering 
a stray pony in the woods, the In- 
dians put Jemima Boone on it, hop- 
ing to hurry up their march. Some- 
times the other two also rode. 

Children of the frontier, these 
young girls knew all about horses. 
They did what they could to make 
the pony troublesome, and_ then 
tumbled off at every possible excuse. 
Laughing he -artily, the warriors 
woul pick them up and put them 
back. When they continued to fall 
off, the joke rather wore out. An 
Indian mounted and gravely tried to 
teach them to ride. It was no use. 
They fell off almost as frequently as 
before. 

Finally, the harassed Indians de- 
cided that since the pretty squaws 
were still falling off the pony nearly 
as fast as they could be put back, 
the party would make better time 
without a mount. They turned their 
horse loose again and went ahead 
with their captives on foot. 


Te Indian kidnappers had been 
so quick and clever that, according 
to one story, the girls were not even 
missed until milking time. Then a 
hunter, probably one of their suitors, 
who had gone out to meet them 
gave the alarm. According to other 
stories, their screams were heard at 
once, but they were too far down the 
river for help to reach them, as they 
had taken the only boat. 

There was intense excitement in 
Boonesborough. Daniel Boone 
leaped from the bed in his cabin, 
seized his rifle, and raced for the 
river bank, without even waiting for 
his moccasins. No one had ever seen 
him betray so much agitation. It 
was hours before he even missed his 
footgear, and even then only when 
a friend reminded him. 

Efforts at rescue were delayed at 
the start, because the Indians had 
been careful to set Boonesborough’s 
only canoe adrift, and the riflemen 
had no way of getting across the 
Kentucky River without wetting 
their powder. The intrepid John 
Gass had to swim over for the canoe, 
expecting invisible Indians to begin 
sniping at him from the bushes at 
any moment. 

When Gass towed the canoe back, 
Boone took five men over the river 
and examined the other shore. A 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
mounted party had already ridden 
downstream, crossed by the ford, 
and were working upstream from 
there. Boone divided his men so as 
to find the trail as soon as possible. 
With John Gass and Samuel Hender- 
son, he himself started downstream 
toward the horsemen. John Floyd 
led another party upstream. As 
Boone, finding no tracks, was turn- 
ing back, Colonel Callaway rode up 
with his mounted party. It was 
John Floyd and his men who actu- 
ally picke -d up the Indians’ trail. 

Callaway wanted to ride straight 
Pe them, feeling sure that his 
mounted men could ride them down 
easily enough. He was probably 
right. But Daniel Boone pointed out 
that the Indians would certainly 
keep one warrior traveling well in 
their rear to give the alarm if the 
pursuit got close. He would hear 
the approach of horsemen and the 
Indians would instantly tomahawk 
their prisoners to prevent recapture. 
They agreed that Callaway should 
disre gard the trail entirely and ride off 
at full speed for the ford on Licking 
River, where he would lie in am- 
bush. Meantime, Boone’s and Floyd’s 
party would follow the Indians’ trail, 
or its general direction, with the ut- 
most caution. 

It was now so late that there was 
little hope of following more than a 
few miles. They made camp for the 
night not far from Boonesborough, 
and the next morning pushed on as 
soon as there was daylight enough 
to see the trail. 

For a time it was easy to follow, 
and they even noted the exact spot 
where the Indians had camped. Be- 
yond their camp, however, the war- 
riors had slipped by separate paths 
through the thickest canebrake they 
could find. The trail had simply 
vanished. 

Boone soon gave up the attempt 
to find it again. He knew that every 
minute counted and he felt sure that 
the Indians were making for the 
Shawnee camps on the Scioto. Re- 
marking that it was no use to follow 
the trail very closely, anyway, until 
the Indians had gone further and 
become less cautious, he led his men 
swiftly and silently for thirty miles 
northward along the general route 
the kidnappers were taking, and then 
turned at right angles until he 
crossed the trail itself. Boone and 
his men knew they were going in the 
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Daniel Boone 
By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 














Daniel Boone at twenty-one ’ 
Came with his tomahawk, knife, and gun 


Home from the French and Indian War 
To North Carolina and the Yadkin shore. 
He married his maid with a golden band, 
Builded his house and cleared his land; 
But the deep woods claimed their son again 
And he turned his face from the homes 


of men. 
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The above poem is from the book of 


Over the Blue Ridge, dark and lone, 

The Mountains of Iron, the Hills of Stone 
Braving the Shawnee’s jealous wrath, 
He made his way on the Warrior’s Path. 
Alone he trod the shadowed trails; 

But he was lord of a thousand vales 

As he roved Kentucky, far and near, 
Hunting the buffalo, elk, and deer. 

What joy to see, what joy to win 

So fair a land for his kith and kin, 

Of streams unstained and woods unhewn 
“Elbow room!” laughed Daniel Boone. 
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poems, ‘I Sing the wyonees, " by Arthur Guiterman;: and is 
used here by permission of Mr. Guiterman and the publishers, E 


. Dutton & Co. 





right direction. Even though they 
were not trying to follow the Indian 
trail, they frequently crossed it and 
saw the “sign” the girls had left. 


Aoven resting for the night, the 
pursuers were up and away at dawn. 
Knowing the country of old, Daniel 
Boone remarked that he was sure 
the Indians would cross a stream 
which they were then approaching, 
only a short distance ahead. They 
found the crossing within two hun- 
dred yards. The moccasin prints 
were still fresh, the water still 
muddy. Boone had been right again! 
Since the Indians had now cov- 
ered thirty-five miles without any 
sign of white pursuers, Boone be- 
lieved they would be less cautious. 
It was time now to stick doggedly to 
their trail. The band still made some 
effort to evade pursuit, but the pre- 
caution was useless. Boone was by 
this time too close to be shaken off. 
In a little while his party passed the 
freshly slaughtered carcass of a buf- 
falo. Again Daniel ventured a 
prophecy: The Indians he said 
would halt and cook at the next 


water. Again Daniel was right. The 
Indians did exactly as he expected. 

Moving silently ahead, Boone's 
men came on a small snake the Jn- 
dians had paused to kill. It was still 
wriggling. Ten miles further on the 
white men came to a small stream. 
The trail did not cross. Instead, it 
disappeared entirely. There was no 
“sign” of any kind on the other bank. 
This meant that the Indians had 
taken the precaution of wading 
down the stream for a while to break 
the trail before halting. Their trail 
did not go on. They must be very 
near. 

It was about noon. Boone was sure 
the raiders were concealed some- 
where near at hand cooking a meal. 
For the third time he was right. 

Now came the ticklish part of the 
rescue. As they went along, Boone 
and his men discussed the danger of 
the prisoners being tomahawked the 
moment the Indians saw the res- 
cuers. The Boonesborough men 
made ready for quick action at the 
finish. In a whisper, Boone gave his 
orders. They must exercise the ut- 
most caution. They must approach 
in dead silence. When they came 
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up with the Indians, no one was to 


fire until he got Boone’s signal. 

The party divided. Samuel Hen- 
derson and one group went down- 
stream. Daniel Boone and another 
group went upstream. Within two 
or three hundred yards, they found 
the Indians, not far from the Blue 
Licks. 

The raiders believed that they had 
by this time distanced any possible 
pursuit. Even the prisoners had be- 
gun to agree with them and had 
nearly given up hope of rescue. Ac- 
tually, however, the pursuit had 
been much swifted than the Indians 
dreamed. While Boone’s men were 
closing in from the south, Colonel 
Callaway’ s band were already lying 
in wait, some miles ahead to the 
north. The Indians could not escape 
unpunished. Saving the girls was 
the real problem. 


As Boone's men crept up to the 
outskirts of the camp, the warriors 
had just kindled a fire and were get- 
ting ready to cook. Betsy Callaway 
sat leaning against a tree. The two 
younger girls lay with their heads in 
her lap. Only one Indian—the guard 
lounging near the girls—had his rifle 
with him. 

The other Indians were all busy. 
One was gathering wood. Others 
were preparing the buffalo hump for 
cooking. Hanging Maw had gone 
to the stream to fill the kettle. They 
had posted a sentry on a small 
mound in the rear, exactly as Daniel 
Boone had predicted; but the brave 
had just strolled down to the fire to 
light his pipe and get materials for 
mending his moccasins. He had left 
his rifle behind him. The unhappy 
warrior had chosen the worst pos- 
sible moment to do it, for within a 
few seconds John Floyd's rifle was 
drawing a bead on him from the 
underbrush. 

The leading white man was within 
thirty yards from the Indians before 
he saw them. He turned silently to 
wave the others on. As he did so, 
the Indians caught sight of him. 
The two sides had seen each other 
at almost the same moment, but only 
Boone’s men were armed and ready. 
The leading rifleman fired instantty, 
hoping to drive the Indians away 
from the girls. Boone and Floyd 
fired also, and one other man got a 
shot in before the Indians vanished. 
Floyd's shot knocked the sentry 
sprawling into the fire, but Indians 
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build small fires, and he was not too 
badly hurt to reach the canebrake. 

The three girls jumped up, scream- 
ing with joy. One Indian paused in 
his sprint for the canebrake to throw 
a tomahawk which just missed Bet- 
sey Callaway’s head, and it is said 
that the others threw knives. Se eing 
what might happen, Daniel Boone 
roared an order to the girls: 

“Fall down!” 

They threw themselves on the 
ground obediently, but were too agi- 
tated to stay there, and bounced up 
as the white men rushed yelling into 
camp. 

It was an exciting few minutes. 
Betsey Callaway was nearly brained 
by one of the rescue party who took 
her for an Indian. He saw a very 
dark brunette, wearing a red ban- 
danna, short skirts, and leggings, rise 
from the ground as he charged. He 
was just bringing the butt of his rifle 
down on the girl's head when Boone 
caught his arm. 

“For God's sake, don't kill her,” 
he panted, “when we have traveled 
so far to save her from death.” 

Boone and Floyd felt sure their 
shots had gone home, but the cane- 
brake around them was too thick for 
certainty. There was a hasty crash- 
ing and rustling in it as the ‘Indians 
fled. Then siles nce. All of the kid- 
napping warriors were gone. Some 
were without mocassins, knives, or 
tomahawks. The only firearm they 
had saved was one small shotgun. 
It was practically impossible to find 
an Indian in a canebrake, and the 
white men let them go. 


a the kidnappers had told 
their prisoners that there was an In- 
dian band at the Blue Licks and an- 
other on the Kentucky River, it was 
desirable to get back to Boonesbor- 
ough as soon as possible. But every- 
one was exhausted. Boone, therefore, 
made camp for the night after cover- 
ing a relatively short distance. 

Next day, just as they reached the 
hill along the river opposite the fort, 
Colonel Callaway’s mounted band 
rode up. After watching the Lick- 
ing River ford, and finding nothing 
but the tracks of one retreating In- 
dian, they had correctly decided that 
the girls ‘must have been rescued by 
Boone’s men, and had ridden home. 

It all ended happily. The cane 
stab in Jamima Boone's foot, the 
original cause of the fatal canoe 
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ride, had miraculously healed durmg 
her captivity. The Indian band at 
the Blue Licks which Hanging Maw 
mentioned never appeared. The 
other band along the Kentucky 
River did little damage. Boones- 
borough gave itself up to rejoicing. 

The anxious fiancés of the rescuing 
party made sure of their brides by 
getting married as soon as they 
could. Betsey Callaway had been 
kidnapped on July 7. She was mar- 
ried to Samuel Henderson on 
August 6. 

The other two girls, being only 
fourteen, were married to their ad- 
mirers the following year, Jemima 
Boone to Flanders Calaway; Fanny 
Callaway to John Holder. Both 
bridegrooms had assisted in the res- 
cue. Daniel Boone had his own 
doubts about Jemima’s suitor, but he 
withdrew them all after the share 
Flanders Callaway had taken in the 
pursuit of Hanging Maw. That 
worthy chief, quite unintentionally, 
had helped the course of true love 
on its way. 
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MORE HEADLINE NEWS 


Harry Bridges 
May Stay in U. S. 


Accused of Communism 

An alien is a resident of a country who 
is not a citizen. Everybody born in this 
country is a citizen of the United States. 
But a person born in another country 
of parents who are not U. S. citizens, and 
who later comes to the United States, is 
called an alien. 

Harry Bridges came to the United 
States from Australia in 1920. An alien 
over 21 years of age, he could have be- 
come a citizen of the United States by 
“naturalization.” This means that he 
could have applied for citizenship pa- 
pers, taken certain tests, and have been 
accepted into citizenship. Thus, he 
would have become a “naturalized” citi- 
zen. A “naturaized” citizen has every 
privilege of a native (born in the U. S.) 
citizen, except that only a person born 
here may become President. 

Harry Bridges did not take the trouble 
to become a citizen. 


A Labor Leader 


After Harry Bridges entered the 
United States in 1920, he became inter- 
ested in labor organizations (unions of 
workers). He became a powerful leader 
of labor on the West Coast. He led many 
strikes, and was known among employ- 
ers as a “radical labor leader.” This 
means that he urged his union members 
to demand more and more from their 
employers, and threatened to lead them 
to strike if the employers did not grant 
the demands of the union. 


Suspected of Communism 

Because of his radical leadership, 
Harry Bridges was not popular among 
employers and many other Americans. 
They suspected that he might be a Com- 
munist, in the employ of the Russian 
government. They accused him of being 
a Communist, and asked the United 
States Government to deport him (send 
him back to Australia). 

Aliens in the United States may be 
deported if they belong to an organiza- 
tion which advocates (speaks in favor 
of) overthrowing the Government of the 
United States by force or violence. 

A law, passed by Congress in 1918, 
says that an alien in the United States, 
who belongs to an organization which 
advocates overthrowing our Govern- 
ment by force or violence, can be de- 
ported. The American way of changing 
our Government is by peaceful voting. 
Communists believe in in it by revo- 
ution (seizing control of the Govern- 
ment by an armed attack on it). 

After many delays, Harry Bridges was 

ut on trial by the U. S. Government. 


he trial was held on Angel Island, a 
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short distance from San Francisco. The 
Government appointed as judge a man 
named James M. Landis, dean of the 
Harvard University Law School. 

For ten weeks Dean Landis listened 
to witnesses tell what they knew about 
Harry Bridges. The United-States Gov- 
ernment brought witnesses to speak 
against him, and accuse him of being a 
Communist. Labor unions and other 
friends of Harry Bridges brought wit- 
nesses to speak in his favor, and to deny 
that he was a Communist. Bridges him- 
self took the stand and denied the charge. 

The trial closed, and Dean Landis 
went home to study the evidence. Last 
week he announced his decision. He 
said that, in his opinion, Bridges is not 
a Communist. Bridges might be a radi- 
cal, Dean Landis said, but he believes 
in bringing about any changes by the 
peaceful means of our system of democ- 
racy—without force or violence. 

As a result of Dean Landis’ decision, 





Bridges will be allowed to stay in the 
United States. 

He says he will become an American 
citizen by “naturalization.” 


FIVE QUESTIONS 
For Oral or Written Work 


These questions are based on Headline 
News articles in this issue. They cover points 
not included in the “Following the Head- 
lines” test below. 

1. Why did Capt. Langsdorff of the Graf 
Spee and Capt. Daehne of the Columbus 
scuttle their ships? (Article on page 4). 

2. Why is the Government of the United 
States not on very friendly terms with the 
through a frozen lake. (Article om page 4). 

3. In three sentences or less, tell how the 
Finns caused Russian soldiers to be drowned 
through a frozen lake. (Article on page 4). 

4. What do the Seneca Indians of New 
York State want? (Photograph and caption 
on page 5). 

5. Payments of old-age pensions were 
started by the U. S. Government on Jan. 1, 
1940. Explain how the money is raised by 
the Government to pay these pensions. ( Arti- 
cle on page 5). 





10 points each. Total 30) 


budget. 


Answer 


10 points). Yes ............ No 


points each. Total 20) 


Rose Bow! Game. 


native of Austria. 





FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


Test yourself! If you eheck or fill in the right answers, you will have a 
total score of 100. How close can you come? These questions are based 
on news articles in this issue. The answers are printed on page 14. 


1. CONGRESS (Article on page 3) 
Mark the following statements T (for true) or F (for false): (Score 


( Congress is now meeting in the second session of the 76th Congress. 
(CO The President has the power to call special sessions. 
( The 76th Congress held a special session in September to decide on the 1940 


2. THREE WARS (Article on page 4) 


There are three wars now raging on our world. Name them. (Score 


3. CITY WITHIN A CITY (‘Peace” on page 5) 
What is the name of the city within a city where the Pope lives, and 
where the Roman Catholic Church has its world headquarters? (Score 10) 


4. SAFETY ZONE (Article and map on page 5) 
Did the battle between the German Graf Spee and British cruisers take 
place within the “safety zone” set up by the American republics? (Score 


5. HARRY BRIDGES (Article on this page) 


Check the right answers to the following two statements: (Score 10 


Harry Bridges is (a) U.S. Senator from New Hampshire; (b) Russian am- 
bassador to the United States; (c) West Coast Labor Leader; (d) Referee of the 


Harry Bridges is (a) a citizen of the United States; (b) an alien; (c) a 
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New Films 


Gone With the Wind (Selznick-M- 
G-M) is certainly the most talked-about 
film ever to be presented to American 
movie-goers. It is also the longest (three 
hours and 45 minutes) and one of the 
most expensive ($4,000,000). 


Almost everybody and her sister was 
screen-tested for the leading role of 
Scarlett O’Hara before Vivian Leigh, an 
English actress, was finally selected. But 
there was never any doubt in the minds 
of movie-goers as to who should play 
the leading male part of Rhett Butler. 
Movie fans screamed for Clark Gable— 
and got him! 


The film unwinds the story of the will- 
ful Southern belle, Scarlett, almost page 





Charlie McCarthy failed to win the part of 
Rhett Butler in Gone With the Wind, but we 
think he would have made a better Rhett than 
a detective. Charlie McCarthy, Detective, 
shows our wooden hero to be weak on solving 
mysteries. Mortimer Snerd gets in his way too 
often! Photo above shows Charlie giving Mort 
“the eye,” with the aid of a microscope. 


for page from the popular book by Mar- 
garet Mitchell. In the first part it gives 
a vivid picture of the Old South in the 
days just before the War Between the 
States. (Northerners call it the Civil 
War.) Most of the scenes take place at 
Tara, the plantation owned by the 
O’Haras. Then comes the War, the siege 
and the burning of Atlanta. 

The second part of the film narrows 
down to the story of Scarlett’s three mar- 
riages and shows how her selfishness 
brings her ony unhappiness in the end. 
There is a brilliant cast, and the film is 
well-directed. But four hours is a long 
time, and you have to be strong of spine 
to sit it out. 

Geronimo (Paramount) is a super- 
western with more Indians on the war- 
path than you can shake a tomahawk at! 
It is based on the actual story of Gero- 
nimo, a fierce Apache chieftain, who led 
many raids on white settlers in the south- 
west during the 1880's. Geronimo was 
finally captured, but it took more than 
one U. S. army general and several de- 
tachments of cavalry to do it. 
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NEW FEATURES 





MARK RETURN OF 





“Cavalcade of America” 


Noted Authors Prepare Stories; Yale Professor As Historical 
Consultant; Radio Dramas Now On NBC Network 


With its recent return to the air, the famous Cavalcade of America, winner of 
many radio awards, promises unexcelled entertainment for all members of the 
family. The brand-new series is featuring many little-known stories of notable 
characters and high-spot events in American history. Radio’s best dramatists 
and actors are cooperating in the production of vivid, informative dramas. 
One interesting feature, continued by popular demand, is the brief story of 
chemical research, at the close of the program. Advance synopses of Cavalcade 


dramas are available to teachers on re- 
quest. Write Du Pont, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 





a 


MARQUIS JAMES, famous author and twice 
the winner of the Pulitzer Prize for biography, 
is a new member of the Cavalcade staff. He is 
the author of The Raven, a Biography of Sam 
Houston; Andrew Jackson; They Had Their 
Hour; and other important books in the field 
of American hiectorical biography. He is also 
a frequent contributor to leading magazines, 
including The Saturday Evening Post. Mr. 
James is supplying unusual and stirring story 
material for Cavalcade dramas. 





CARL CARMER, noted author who now aids 
the preparation of Cavalcade, is an able story- 
teller whose best sellers include Stars Fell On 
Alabama; Listen For A Lonesome Drum; and 
The Hudson. Mr. Carmer has also been a col- 
lege professor and editor, and is well known as 
a popular lecturer. To Cavalcade Mr. Carmer 
brings a fresh and exciting approach to Amer- 
ican history. 








SERVING as historical consultant and super- 
visor for all Cavalcade programs is Professor 
Frank Monaghan of the Department of His- 
tory at Yale University and Fellow of Calhoun 
College. Dr. Monaghan, who has written and 
lectured widely on American history, was for- 
merly assistant editor of the Dictionary of 
American Biography. John Jay: Defender of 
Liberty and French Travellers in the United 
States are notable among his publications. 


Selected N BC Stations 


COAST-TO-COAST 


(Consult your daily newspaper) 


TUESDAYS 


AT: 9 P. M. Eastern Time 
8 P. M. Central Time 
7 P.M. Mountain Time 
6 P. M.. Pacific Coast Time 


EAST & MID-WEST Follows “Infor- 


mation Please” on same stations 


SOUTHWEST & FAR WEST Follows 


“Pot o’ Gold” on same stations 


OF AMERICA 
Presented by 


@UPOND— 


O84. ys. pat. ort 
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Exercise 14. 
Substitutions 


WORD which can be substi- 

tuted for another word in a 

paragraph is usually called a 
synonym. True synonyms are sup- 
posed to be identical in meaning and 
in grammatical usage. But actually, 
we seldom find two words which 
mean exactly the same thing. There- 
fore the term synonym is used for 
words which are very similar in 
meaning and use. 

Under this more practical defini- 
tion, a synonym may be called a sub- 
stitute. in re Jation to the sense or con- 
text of the passage (see Exercise 13 
in the Dec. 18th Junior Scholastic ) 
the substitute is probably less satis- 
factory. However, it may help enrich 
the meaning of the passage for you, 
by completing the same statements 
with other, and usually more famil- 
iar words. It may also enrich your 
vocabulary. 

Whenever you meet a new or un- 
familiar word, try to find a substitute 
to take its place in the passage. Know- 
ing the use and meaning of the sub- 
stitute in the context will help you 
learn the new This will also 
help you improve your reading speed 
and understanding. 

Practice finding : substitutes for dif- 
ficult Re member that the 
meaning of the word depends largely 
on the way it is used; that is, in the 
context. 

Turn to page 8. Read John Bake- 
less’ story “Threé Kidnapped Girls:” 
which tells of a thrilling adventure of 
Daniel Boone’s daughte r Jemima and 
two other young maids of Boones- 
aie. After you have finished the 
story: do the following exercise: 

Rs the top right, you see three 
columns. Column 1 gives a list of 
words found in the story. Columns 2 
and 3 give possible substitutes for 
the words in Column 1. 

Encircle one word on each line in 
Column 2 or Column 3 which seems to 
you the better substitute for the corre- 
sponding word in Column 1. At the end, 
you will find a key to the substitute 
words, but don’t look at it until you 
have done the exercise. 


ads Fins 30%, 
Artaty pana rings and emblerns for classes 
and chabs. Attractive prices. Finest quality, 


; gold plated, silver, etc. Over 300 designs. CATALOG 
Write Dept. P METAL ARTS GO. lee, Reckester, & ¥. 


word. 


\ ords. 
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1 

(p. 8, col. 1) 

1. pioneers 
. site 
. settlement 
. fortified 
. resented 
. canebrakes 
. pacified 
. braves 


Cnt AYVpRw NN? 


9. raiding parties 


10. outstanding 
11. secure 
(p. 8, col. 2) 
12. party 

13. paddle 
14. cane stab 
15. belles 
16. suitors 
17. solitary 
18. rambles 
19. moccasins 
(p. 8, col. 3) 
20. sandbar 
21. hearts 
22. stir up 
23. futile 

24. squcw 

(p. 9, col. 1) 
25. ravine 
26. flourish 
27. tomahawks 
28. wily 

29. lush 

30. pinioned 
(p. 9, col. 2) 
31. dwindled 
32. wallows 
33. imprint 
(p. 9, col. 3) 
34. harassed 
35. mount 
36. agitation 
37. intrepid 
(p. 10, col. 2) 
38. carcass 
(p. 11, col. 1) 
39. unhappy 
(p. 11, col. 2) 
40. butt 


Key to Substitute Words 
In List Above 


Improve Your Reading 


By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 


frontiersmen 
approach 
city 
defended 
disliked 
thickets 


brought to terms 


mi i 

raids 
well-known 
safe 


celebration 
row 

wound 
beauties 
wooers 
lonely 
hikes 
footgear 


bank 
efforts 
arouse 
inept 


women 


mountain 
color 
weapons 
lithe 
luxuriant 


tied 


died out 
meadows 
footstep 


troubled 
pony 


emotion 
crippled 
body 

unlucky 


handle 


First ten (1 through 10): 
2% 22 & oa ee 
Second ten (11 through 20): 
2, Dp as arly Be as ie Oe 
Third ten (21 through 30): 
ots HS SE Se 
Fourth ten (31 through 40): 
oD, 3, 2: a> he oe eee 


Following the Headlines 


Key to News Test on page 12 


Be Bs BF 





2. Britain-France vs. Germany, 
Russia vs. Finland, 
Japan vs. China, 


3. The Vatican City, 


Yes. 


5. c for first statement. 
b for second statement, 


settlers - 
location 
camp 
located 
opposed 
bushes 
conquered 
warriors 
rustlers 
exceptional 
snug 


group 

oar 

cut 

girls 

beaux 
unaccompanied 
walks 

snakes 


shoal 
intentions 
lead 


, Vain 


wives 


valley 
waving 
hatchets 
clever 
tropical 
pinned 


lessened 
wading pools 
mark 


tired 
ride 
hatred 
brave 
remains 


sad 


end 





SOME FUN 


Twisted 

A man visited his doctor about a pain in 
his back which had been bothering him all 
day.’ The doctor examined him and very 
shortly the pain vanished. Greatly relieved, 
the patient said, “That's quick work, doctor. 
Was it rheumatism?” 

“No,” replied the doctor. 
ders were twisted.” 


Hands Off 

Robert was sorely puzzled by the follow- 
ing question asked in an arithmetic examina- 
tion: “If one horse can run one mile in a 
minute and a half, and another horse can do 
the same distance in two minutes, how far 
would the first horse be ahead if they ran a 
race of two miles at their respective speeds?” 

He thought for a moment, and then he 
saw a way out. 

“I regret to say, sir,” he wrote, “that it is 
against my principles to have anything to do 
with horse racing in any form.” 

He passed. 


“Your suspen- 


Looking Ahead 

Young Douglas had reached the age of 
seven, when he was promoted to the dignity 
of having a room to himself. His parents 
had furnished it with great care, and showed 
it to him with no little pride and satisfaction. 

Douglas viewed it in silence. 

“Now, son,” said his father, “this furniture 
is of the best. It will last you a lifetime.” 

Still Douglas kept silent. 

“Don’t you like it, Douglas?” 

“Oh, yes, I like it. But how do I know 
my wife will like it?” 


Some Hum 
One of the gamest and bravest of all birds 
is the humming bird, which doesn’t hesitate 
to hurl its tiny beak at a hawk, an owl, or a 
crow. And the funny part of it is that most 
big birds really fear that tiny mite in action. 
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Choice of charms and insignia for class or club. 
Write today for our FREE 1940 book showing 


newest designs. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CoO. 
302 Bruce Avenue N. Attleboro, Mass. 
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The Case of the 


Dishonest Jeweler 

The Duchess de Luxe once 
owned a beautiful diamond 
pendant in the shape of a cross. 
When some of the diamonds 
came loose in their settings, she 
took the pendant to a jeweler to 
have it repaired. She was afraid 
that the jeweler might steal some 
of the diamonds, so she counted 
them from top tc bottom, and 
found that there were nine. Then 
she counted from the bottom to 
the end of each arm of the cross, 
and found there were nine dia- 
monds that way, too. She told 
the jeweler that she had counted 
the stones, and what she had 
found to be the results of her 
counting. 

The dishonest jeweler, how- 
ever, managed to steal two of the 
stones. When he returned the 


pendant, the Duchess again 
counted them frc 1 top to bot- 
tom, and again found nine. 


There were also nine from the 
bottom to the end of each arm of 
the cross. Do you know how, 
after stealing two of the stones, 
the jeweler rearranged the re- 
maining diamonds in the pend- 
ant so that the Duchess’s count- 
ing would come our the same as 


before? 


Elm Into Oak 
Change ELM into OAK in 
seven One of the 
changes will spell the name of a 
tree that is green all year around. 


changes. 


MATCH YOUR WITS 


The Puzzle and Stunt Page 


Dead Men 
Tell No Tales 


Do you like mystery stories? 
If you do, here’s one for you to 
solve. A well-know.. book pub- 
lisher was found in his library, 
dead of a gunshot wound. In 
one hand, the dead man clutched 
a typewritten note which read, 
“My will can be found between 
pages 157 and 158 of the book 
on my desk.” It looked like sui- 
cide, but the police could tell by 
what was written on the note 
that it was murder. Can you 
guess why? 

Answer: All you have to do is 
open any book to page 157. No- 
tice that the odd number, 157, is 
on the righthand side, and the 
even number, 158, is on the 
lefthand side. Therefore, page 
158 is on the back of page 157, 
and the will could not possibly 
be between these two pages. 
Most important of all is the fact 
that the dead man was a book 
publisher, and would therefore 
know better than to make a mis- 
take about how pages in a book 


were numbered. 





Around the Lake 


Kate and Karl, a brother and 
sister, live near a lake. Every 
morning they get up early and 
go-out for a brisk walk around 
this lake. Karl walks around the 
lake clockwise in an hour and 
twenty minutes. But Kate, walk- 
ing counter clockwise, gets 
around the lake in only eighty 
minutes. Can you explain the 
difference? 


Missing M's 
The letter M is missing from 
the sentence below five times. 
Fill in the five M’s where you 
think they belong, and see what 
you get! 


AD EN IIiC AND OCK 


Riddle 
What instrument could you 
have every tooth in your head 
drawn with, and yet not even 
feel it? 
Answer: A pencil. 





Twenty Triangles 

You'll need a piece of stiff 
paper and a pair of scissors for 
this one. Draw a square on the 
paper and rule it off along the 
lines shown in the diagram. Now 
cut along the lines, and you will 
have twenty right angle triangles. 





are 




















The problem is to take these 
twenty triangles and try to put 
them back together so that they 
form a square again. You'll find 
it’s not so easy. 


Whooz Zoo? 


In the Buzztown! Zoo, there 
are 36 heads and 100 feet 
among all the birds and beasts 
there. From this bit of informa- 
tion, can you tell just how many 
of the 36 zoo inhabitants are 
birds and how many are ani- 
mals? 


JSA Contribution 

Dean Luse, 12, J.. H. S., Cen- 
ter Hall, Pa., wants to know if 
you can put down six matches in 
a row, add five more, and get 
NINE. 






Puzzling Proverbs 

The strange-looking strings of 
words below are really famous 
sayings in disguise. In order to 
find the proverb hidden in each 


sentence, you will have to 
change one letter in every word 
to another letter. For instance, 
by changing one letter in each 
word of this sentence: Is tHe 
show bits, weak at., you get: 
If the shoe fits, wear it. Now try 
these two. 
Paint heard lever son pair lazy. 
Letter bate that fever. 
Menu Mixup 
Mr. Metropolis, the restaurant- 

owner, is very fond of puzzles. 
He decided to scramble the 
words on his dinner menus so 
that his customers would have 
a hard time deciding what they 
wanted to eat. The menu is 
shown below. Can you read it? 

Yestro Pous 

Toasr Teykur 

Atomto Ladas 

Cie Camer 


Dividing the Pie 


Mrs. Brow: made this mince 


pie for her family of six. Unfor- 
tunately, before dinner was even 
served, someone helped himself 





to a piece of the pie. Mrs. Brown 
was not upset, though. With two 
straight cuts, she divided what 
was left of the pie into six pieces. 
(They were not all the same size 
or shape.) *" lid she do it? 





Trix and Vix 


By Albert Wegene 








IN DOING THE “CARTWHEEL” KEEP \ \ STRAIGHT. /) BEST STARTED WITH A RUN, 





j 


/ 





PERFECT, TRIX/ YOU DESERVE A 
MEDAL HERES ONE TO PINON YOUR 
COAT 
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pot Like Planters 





100 FOREIGN STAMPS 


All different 
tralia, 


from Aus- 
Swi'zerland, Can- 
ada. Janan and other coun- 


tries all over the world, 





100 stamps ?'te@ BIG ALBUM 


Start a stamp collection—absolutely free! Just mail 20 5c Plan- 
ters Salted Peanut Bags or 20 wrappers of Planters 5c Jumbo 
Blocks te PLANTERS, Wilkes Barre, Pa. and well send you a 
64-page album and 100 stamps from all over the world! If you 
want only the album, or only the stamps, send 10 bags or wrap- 
pers. Start saving them NOW — and don’t miss this opportunity. 


ADVANCED COLLECTORS 
See offers in Stamp Premium Catalog — FREE upon request. 





‘BIG 
STAMP 
ALBUM 


64 pages, spaces for 2,000 
stamps, also “How to Col- 
lect Stamps”, “How to Ore 
ganize a Stamp Club”, etc, 











